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British  Rule  in  West  Africa 

BY  VERNON  McKAY 

This  is  the  second  of  two  Reports  summarizing  information  and  impressions  gathered  by 
Mr.  McKay  during  a  recent  visit  to  British  West  Africa.  His  trip  was  made  possible  by  a 


grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

THIRTY  million  people,  nearly  one-fifth  of  Af¬ 
rica’s  population,  dwell  in  the  four  colonies  of 
British  West  Africa  where  a  rapidly  changing  so¬ 
ciety  is  setting  precedents  that  will  ultimately  have 
repercussions  throughout  the  continent.*  Under  the 
impact  of  two  world  wars  British  rule  has  under¬ 
gone  significant  modifications.  Politically,  the  nine- 
tcenth<entury  policy  of  establishing  law  and  order 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  twentieth<entury  aim 
of  promoting  self-government.  Economically,  the 
laissez-faire  policy  of  letting  each  colony  support 
itself  from  its  own  revenues  has  been  altered  by 
financial  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom  treasury, 
and  by  the  extension  of  state  interference  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs.  Meanwhile  British  officials  in  West 
Africa  have  permitted  the  growth  of  nationalist 
movements  far  more  vigorous  than  in  any  other 
area  south  of  the  Sahara. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICIAL 

The  difficult  task  of  carrying  out  Britain’s  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  policies  in  Nigeria,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  is  in  the  hands 
of  approximately  3,800  British  officials,  who  are 
outnumbered  8,000  to  i  by  the  native  inhabitants. 
For  the  most  part  Britain’s  colonial  administrators 
are  hard-working,  proud  of  their  achievements, 
sensitive  to  criticism  and  often  aware  of  their  fail¬ 
ures.  Generalizations  about  the  opinions  they  hold 
are  misleading,  however,  for  they  often  have  con¬ 
tradictory  views.  Many  senior  officers  with  fifteen 
or  more  years  experience  have  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  their  ideas  to  the  rapid  tempo  of  an  age  of 
colonial  upheaval.  But  younger  men  with  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a  colonial  policy  devised 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times  are  gradually  entering 
positions  of  responsibility.  This  is  true  both  in  the 
West  African  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office 

I.  For  background  information  on  the  four  colonics,  sec  Ver¬ 
non  McKay,  "Nationalism  in  British  West  Africa,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  March  15,  1948. 


in  London,  and  in  the  four  West  African  govern¬ 
ments.  Occasionally  these  new  officers  show  far 
more  skill  than  their  predecessors  in  the  important 
task  of  understanding  and  getting  along  with  Afri¬ 
can  nationalist  leaders. 

Since  the  adoption  of  salary  increases  in  1947,  the 
young  administrative  officer  begins  his  career  at  a 
pay  of  $1,800  plus  $600  overseas  allowance.^  Salary 
revision  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  doubling 
of  the  West  African  cost  of  living  between  1939 
and  1946.  Promotion  and  raises  in  pay  arc  normafly 
automatic  for  ten  years  or  more,  after  which  an 
officer,  if  he  attracts  the  attention  of  his  superiors, 
may  rise  rapidly  to  a  high  administrative  post.  The 
most  important  and  lucrative  office  in  West  Africa 
is  the  governorship  of  Nigeria  at  $24,000  plus  $7,000 
duty  allowance. 

Nationalist  leaders  sometimes  charge  that  foreign 
officials  are  paid  exhorbitant  salaries  which  unduly 
burden  colonial  revenues,  but  conditions  of  service 
in  West  Africa  are  not  inviting  and  it  is  possible 
that  still  higher  salaries  will  have  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  attract  the  technicians  necessary  for  the 
area’s  development.  Actually  Africans  protest  more 
against  discrimination  in  pay  than  they  do  against 
the  amount  paid  British  administrators.  Under  the 
new  scale,  salaries  are  theoretically  the  same  but 
European  officers  in  most  categories  obtain  overseas 
allowances.  Africans  contend  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  exactly  the  same  sum  as  Europeans  in  similar 
positions.  The  justification  for  this  discrepancy  is 
that  the  European  often  has  to  support  a  family  at 
home,  for  British  officials  seldom  bring  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  West  Africa  and  frequently  their  wives  do 
not  accompany  them  abroad.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  scarcity  and  danger  of  transport  between 
England  and  West  Africa  during  the  war  modified 

2.  Adopted  in  February  1947,  salary  increases  were  retroactive 
to  January  i,  1946;  see  Sir  Walter  Harragin,  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Civil  Services  of  British  West  Africa  1945-4^ 
(.\ccra.  Government  Printing  Department,  1946). 
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this  custom.  Today,  a  larger  number  of  British 
women  and  children  come  to  the  colonies,  women 
are  ignoring  the  advice  of  doctors  and  having 
I  babies  in  West  Africa,  and  in  rare  instances  British 
children  are  going  to  African  schools. 

Among  the  privileges  accorded  British  officials 
in  West  Africa  are  relatively  long  and  frequent 
vacations.  Leave  is  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  one 
week  for  every  month  in  the  colonies  so  that  nor¬ 
mally,  after  twelve  or  eighteen  months  service,  an 
officer  takes  an  equivalent  number  of  weeks  leave, 
plus  twenty-six  days  for  travel.  The  departure  of 
most  officials  from  their  posts  for  five  months  every 
year  and  a  half  creates  a  seriouS  administrative 
problem  because  the  duties  of  an  officer  on  leave 
usually  have  to  be  taken  over  by  another  man, 
whose  work  in  turn  must  be  done  by  still  another. 
In  extreme  instances  this  rapid  turnover  has  had 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  bringing  as  many  as  five 
officers  to  a  single  post  within  one  year. 

Long  leaves  are  granted  because  of  the  general 
physical  and  mental  strain  on  Europeans  in  West 
Africa.  Heat  is  not  unduly  oppressive  but,  along 
with  the  humidity,  it  becomes  very  fatiguing  over 
a  period  of  many  months.  Housing  conditions  are 
sometimes  good,  but  in  many  places  need  improve¬ 
ment.  A  recent  government  document  reports  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  complained  that  during  the 
rains  his  living  room  was  flooded,  whereupon  the 
Public  Works  Department  sent  a  carpenter  to  bore 
holes  in  the  fl(x)r  so  that  the  water  would  drain 
away  more  quickly!^  Moreover,  despite  the  im¬ 
provement  of  medical  and  health  facilities  during 
the  past  generation,  poor  sanitary  conditions  and 
the  malaria-bearing  mosquito  are  still  serious 
enemies.  The  solitude  of  a  lonely  “bush”  station  in 
the  interior,  and  the  general  lack  of  intellectual 
stimulation  are  also  difficult  for  many  Europeans. 
Physical  and  mental  breakdowns  are  proportion¬ 
ately  high.  Officials  may  retire  between  the  ages  of 
45  and  55,  and  are  eligible  for  monthly  pensions 
!  normally  totaling  three-fourths  of  their  average  pay 
during  their  period  of  service."* 

In  the  neighboring  French  colonies,  officials  must 
now  serve  two  and  a  half  years  before  going  on 
leave,  a  recent  administrative  ruling  having  added 
six  months  to  the  term  of  service.  French  officers 
are  more  apt  to  keep  their  families  in  West  Africa 
I  than  Britishers,  and  also  place  their  children  in 
African  schools  more  often.  On  the  other  hand. 

C 

3-  Harragin,  cited,  p.  22. 

1  4-  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (London,  Oxford,  1938), 

i  P-  225;  cf.  W.  R.  Crocker,  On  Governing  Colonies  (London, 
I  Allen  and  Unwin,  1947),  pp.  131-37,  who  describes  some  of 
I  the  factors  undermining  the  morale  of  British  officials. 
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Frenchmen  fill  many  administrative  posts  which, 
in  the  British  colonics,  arc  opened  to  Africans. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

In  general  Britain’s  four  colonics  in  West  Africa 
are  each  divided  into  “colonies”  on  the  coast  and 
“protectorates”  in  the  interior.  The  organization  of 
the  administrative  hierarchy  is  similar  throughout 
the  area,  although  terminology  varies  slightly.  Each 
colony  is  headed  by  a  Governor  and  a  second  in 
command  called  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  in  Nigeria).  The  main  regions  in  each 
colony  are  administered  by  Chief  (Commissioners 
(Senior  Commissioner  in  the  Gambia).  Nigeria, 
because  it  is  three  times  larger  than  the  other  three 
territories  combined,  is  further  divided  into  prov¬ 
inces  presided  over  by  Residents.  The  base  of  this 
heirarchy,  and  the  official  who  has  the  greatest  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  African  people,  is  the  local  District 
(Commissioner  (District  Officer  in  Nigeria). 

In  addition  to  these  administrative  or  political  of¬ 
ficers  the  service  is  made  up  of  a  growing  number  of 
departmental  officers  including  technicians  who  ad¬ 
minister  everything  from  agricultural  to  veterinary 
services.  Nigeria,  for  example,  in  1946  had  thirty- 
two  government  departments,  several  of  which 
had  more  than  one  branch  or  section.’  A  major 
African  grievance  is  the  slowness  of  Britain’s  Afri¬ 
canization  policy — that  is,  the  staffing  of  senior 
posts  in  government  departments  with  Africans. 
In  May  1948  the  chiefs  of  the  Gold  Coast  issued  a 
memorandum  complaining  that  “no  plans  have 
been  formulated  to  achieve  this  object  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time.”^  Chief  Secretary  G.  Beresford  Stooke 
admitted  to  the  Nigerian  Legislative  Council  in 
August  1947  that  Africanization  had  been  disap¬ 
pointingly  slow. 

Throughout  British  West  Africa,  the  govern¬ 
ments’  clerical  staffs  are  entirely  African,  but  Afri¬ 
can  members  of  the  senior  service  are  relatively 
few.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Gold  Coast’s 
most  famous  governor.  Sir  Gordon  Guggisburg, 
outlined  a  plan  to  increase  African  appointees  from 
28  in  1925-26  to  148  in  1935-36,  while  European 
appointments  were  to  diminish  from  481  to  396. 
In  1935-36,  however,  there  were  still  only  27 
Africans  to  685  Europeans.^  By  April  i,  1947  the 
number  of  Africans  had  risen  only  to  76,  while  the 
European  officers  totaled  966.  The  latest  figures 
from  Nigeria  reveal  that  the  senior  service  has  2,500 

5.  The  Colonial  Office  List  7946  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946), 
pp.  299-308. 

6.  Quoted  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  12,  1948. 

7.  Martin  Wight,  The  Gold  Coast  Legislative  Council  (Lon¬ 
don,  Faber  and  Faber,  1947),  p.  176. 
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European  and  199  African  officers;  27,700  Africans 
are  employed  directly  by  the  Nigerian  government 
in  its  junior  service.  Sierra  Leone’s  senior  service 
contains  about  368  Europeans  and  40  Africans, 
while  the  Gambia  has  75  British  officials  and  very 
few  African  officers.® 

THE  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS 

The  central  political  machinery  of  the  four  col¬ 
onies  is  embodied  primarily  in  their  Governors, 
Executive  Councils,  and  Legislative  Councils.  Each 
territory  has  recently  undergone  or  is  in  the  process 
of  undergoing  important  constitutional  changes,  all 
intended  to  increase  the  role  of  Africans  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  First,  as  usual  in 
this  process,  was  the  relatively  rich  and  advanced 
colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  where  the  new  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  or  law-making  body,  held  its  in¬ 
augural  meeting  in  Accra  on  July  23,  1946.  The 
Council  now  has  31  members  and  an  African  ma¬ 
jority  of  elected  “unofficials,”  an  “unofficial”  being 
a  member  of  the  Council,  either  nominated  or 
elected,  who  is  not  in  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Six  officials  are  exofficio  members,  and  the 
Governor,  who  serves  as  president  of  the  Council, 
has  nominated  6  unofficials.  The  remaining  18 
members  are  elected  Africans,  9  from  the  “colony,” 
4  from  Ashanti,  and  5  from  the  four  Town  Coun¬ 
cils  (Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Sekondi-Takoradi,  and 
Kumasi).  Most  of  the  Africans  are  native  chiefs 
chosen  by  indirect  election.^ 

The  old  Legislative  Council,  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1925,  had  16  officials  and  14  unofficials,  in¬ 
cluding  only  9  Africans  to  21  Europeans.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  new  Council  the  officials  have  been 
reduced  from  16  to  6,  and  the  unofficials  increased 
from  14  to  24.  Elected  members  have  risen  from 
II  to  18  in  number,  and  those  directly  elected  from 
3  to  5.'°  The  authority  of  the  old  Council  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  “colony,”  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
legislature  is  to  extend  to  Ashanti.  In  the  back¬ 
ward  Northern  Territories  a  Council  of  Chiefs  met 
for  the  first  time  in  December  1946  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  The 
intention  of  the  Gold  Coast  government  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  give  this  Council  legal  status  and  fiscal 
powers,  and  the  right  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  at  which  time  the  Council’s 
authority  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  Northern 

8.  Information  furnished  by  the  West  African  governments. 

9.  Gold  Coast,  Annual  Report  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  Year 
1946  (Accra,  Government  Printing  Department,  1947),  p.  3. 
Wight,  cited,  pp.  239-66,  gives  the  text  of  the  1946  constitution. 

10.  Wight,  cited,  p.  271,  makes  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  under  the  constitutions  of  1925  and  1946. 


Territories.  Meanwhile,  the  law-making  power  for 
the  North  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Innovations  in  the  Gold  (Doast  have  also  extended  | 
African  membership  in  the  Town  (Douncils  and  on  = 
the  Governor’s  Executive  Cx)uncil.  At  the  fmt 
meeting  of  the  new  Legislative  Council  it  was  an-  f 
nounced  that  an  additional  African  member,  from  [ 
Ashanti,  would  join  the  Executive  Council.  This  | 
body,  which  contains  7  officials  and  3  Africans  who  i 
are  not  officials,  ordinarily  meets  every  two  weeks,  ^ 
acting  as  a  cabinet  to  advise  the  Governor.*'  The  [ 
three  Town  Councils  in  the  “colony,”  moreover, 
now  have  elected  African  majorities,  Accra  since 
1943,  and  Cape>Coast  and  Sekondi-Takoradi  since 

1946- 

The  new  constitution  of  Nigeria,  inaugurated  at  r 
the  beginning  of  1947,  is  a  notable  endeavor  to  I 
provide  unity  in  diversity  by  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  an  eventual  federal  state  in  Britain’s  larg-  ^ 
est  remaining  colony.  Cultural  differences  among 
Nigeria’s  23  million  people  are  so  great  that  many  I 
British  officials  in  the  Moslem  areas  of  the  North  f 
believe  the  government  is  making  a  mistake  in  ^ 
promoting  unity.  Economic  union  is  important,  ; 
however,  because  the  exports  of  the  Northern  Prov-  | 
inces  find  their  outlet  in  Southern  seaports.  [ 

In  the  new  Nigerian  regime  the  first  Legislative  i 
Council  with  an  African  majority  is  supplemented  | 
by  three  Regional  Assemblies  for  the  Northern,  | 
Western  and  Eastern  Provinces,  and  a  House  of  = 
Chiefs  for  the  Moslem  emirs  of  the  Northern  Prov-  [ 
inces.  The  Regional  Assemblies  will  also  have 
African  majorities  but  their  functions,  at  this  stage, 
will  be  advisory  rather  than  legislative.  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  now  has  28  unofficials  and  17  offi¬ 
cials,  including  25  Africans  and  20  Europeans.  In  * 
the  former  legislative  body,  at  its  maximum  size.  , 
officials  outnumbered  unofficials  31  to  21 ;  moreover, 

7  of  the  unofficials  were  Europeans,  and  of  the  re¬ 
maining  14  unofficials  representing  African  inter-  [ 
ests,  all  but  4  were  nominated  by  the  Governor.  ; 
Adult  male  voters  with  an  income  qualification  of  ; 
$400  a  year  elected  3  members  from  Lagos  and  : 
I  from  Calabar.*^  Unlike  the  Gold  (Doast  constitu-  I 
tion,  the  new  Nigerian  document  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  directly  elected  African  members. 

Proposals  for  a  new  Sierra  Leone  constitution  | 
were  embodied  in  a  dispatch  from  Governor  Sir  : 
Hubert  Stevenson  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ^ 
Colonies  on  October  13, 1947.*^  If  adopted,  this  con-  i 

11.  Annual  Report  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  Year  1946,  cited, 
p.  146. 

12.  Sec  Obafemi  Awolowo,  Path  To  Nigerian  Freedom  (Lon¬ 
don,  Faber  and  Faber,  1947),  pp.  iio-ii. 

13.  Quoted  in  full  in  Weekly  Bulletin  (Freetown),  April  ij> 
1948. 
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r  stitution  will  provide  for  a  Legislative  Council  of 
16  unofficial  and  7  official  members,  including  14 
Africans  to  a  maximum  of  9  Europeans,  and  12 
elected  to  II  ex-officio  and  nominated  members.  A 
similar  constitutional  reform  is  under  discussion 
in  the  Gambia. 

I  Unlike  the  legislatures  of  the  neighboring  French 
colonies  whose  powers  are  largely  limited  to  finan¬ 
cial  questions,  the  British  Legislative  Councils  can 
^  also  pass  laws  on  political  and  administrative  mat- 
!  ters.  In  theory  the  British  Parliament  can  legislate 

I  directly  for  the  colonies,  or  the  Crown  can  create 
law  by  issuing  Orders  in  Council,  but  in  practice 
each  colony  makes  its  own  laws.*"^  The  Legislative 
Councils  are  far  from  being  parliaments  in  the 
British  sense,  however,  for  they  have  no  ministerial 
j  responsibility  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  power  rests 
[  in  the  hands  of  British  officials  rather  than  with  the 
[  people  of  the  colonies. 

Many  educated  Africans  attack  the  new  constitu- 
[  tions  on  the  ground  that  the  Legislative  Councils 
^  do  not  contain  enough  directly  elected  members 
from  the  municipalities.  Others  contend  that  the 
chiefs  on  the  Council  are  paid  tools  of  the  British 
government.  Among  the  counterproposals  suggest¬ 
ed  when  the  Nigerian  constitution  was  first  out¬ 
lined  was  a  plan  to  classify  the  chiefs  as  “official” 
members  representing  government  interests. 

INDIRECT  RULE 

Under  Britain’s  celebrated  system  of  indirect 
rule,  the  chiefs  and  their  native  administrations  are 
primarily  responsible  for  local  government  in  the 
!  four  colonies.  Developed  in  Northern  Nigeria  by 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in¬ 
direct  rule  proved  a  convenient  system  for  a  land 
!  still  known  as  “The  White  Man’s  Grave.”  Even 
today,  in  the  Nigerian  emirate  of  Abuja,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  British  District  Officer  is  the  only  white 

I  man  among  approximately  6,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Emir’s  capital.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  attribute 
the  origins  and  development  of  indirect  rule  solely 
to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  British  offi¬ 
cials.  In  neighboring  French  West  Africa,  where 
similar  conditions  prevail,  the  chiefs  are  more  or 
‘  less  agents  of  the  French  administration  under  a 
i  system  of  direct  rule.*’  Indirect  rule  is  part  of 
Britain’s  policy  of  training  colonial  peoples  for  self- 
I  government,  ultimately  allowing  them  to  make  the 

14.  Hailey,  cited,  p.  248. 

•  5'  Ibid.,  p.  533.  Sec  also  J.  S.  Furnival,  Colonial  Policy  and 
Practice  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University,  1948),  p.  277:  “In¬ 
direct  rule  through  a  local  chieftain  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
way  by  which  a  western  power  can  obtain  economic  control.  So 
long  as  its  main  economic  objective  is  to  obtain  tropical  produce 
at  low  rates,  the  local  ruler  can  do  most  to  help  it.” 


choice  between  independence  or  continued  associa- 
tion  with  the  British  (Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
France  has  also  committed  itself  to  training  Afri¬ 
cans  for  self-government  but  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  possibility  of  ultimate  independence. 

The  native  administrations  of  British  West 
Africa  have  their  own  treasuries  and  courts.  British 
officials  in  each  district  act  as  advisers  to  the  chiefs, 
helping  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budgets 
and  tax  rolls,  reviewing  the  decisions  of  native 
courts,  and  performing  other  supervisory  functions 
for  which  they  are  often  ill  prepared.*^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  indirect 
rule  in  action  is  the  Moslem  Emirate  of  Kano  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Nigeria.  According  to 
1946  census  figures,  the  Emir  rules  over  2440^479 
subjects,  including  more  than  90,000  inhabitants 
of  Kano  city,  a  celebrated  trading  center  of  flat- 
roofed  mud  huts  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a 
great  wall.  The  Emir  has  his  own  police  force  of 
548  members  headed  by  a  British  officer.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1946-47,  native  officials  collected  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1,780,000  in  taxes,  approximately  $365,000 
of  which  was  turned  over  to  the  government  of 
Nigeria  as  Kano’s  share  of  taxes  for  the  central 
administration.  The  remainder,  plus  revenue  from 
native  courts,  interest  on  investments,  grants  from 
the  central  government,  and  miscellaneous  sources, 
was  spent  by  the  native  administration  headed  by 
the  Emir  and  a  Council  of  6  members  including 
the  Ciroma,  his  son  and  heir  who,  incidentally, 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1947.  From  the 
Kano  budget,  the  Emir  receives  a  salary  of  more 
than  $24,000,  plus  an  establishment  allowance  of 
over  $10,000  (which  is  now  being  raised  by  $2,000). 
He  is  thus  the  highest  paid  official  in  British  West 
Africa  including  the  Governor  of  Nigeria.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  ordinary  administrative  expenditures,  the 
1946-47  budget  included  proposals  for  capital  works 
which,  when  completed,  will  cost  an  estimated 
$1,737,000.*^  Among  the  Emir’s  projects,  now  near¬ 
ing  completion,  is  a  beautiful  $120,000  mosque, 
dazzling  white  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  of  North¬ 
ern  Nigeria. 

Few  native  administrations  are  as  well  established 
as  those  of  the  Moslem  emirates,  for  in  large  areas 
of  British  West  Africa  there  are  no  great  chiefs 
comparable  to  the  emirs.  This  is  true,  for  example, 
in  Eastern  Nigeria  where  Britain  for  a  time  tried 
to  create  rulers  called  “Warrant  Chiefs.”  When 
this  effort  failed  through  lack  of  popular  confi- 

16.  Joyce  Carey,  Britain  and  West  Africa  (London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1946),  pp.  56-59,  describes  the  way  in  which  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  work. 

17.  Figures  furnished  by  British  authorities  in  Kano. 
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dence  in  the  new  rulers,  a  system  of  tribal  councils 
was  set  up  to  act  as  the  Native  Authorities.*® 

Until  recently  many  Native  Authorities  in  the 
Gold  Coast  have  been  politically  unstable  and  in¬ 
effective  in  the  control  of  public  funds,  revenues 
being  spent  almost  entirely  on  administration  and 
the  repayment  of  debts.  Since  there  was  little  ex¬ 
penditure  on  public  service,  the  Gold  Coast  people 
were  more  reluctant  than  usual  to  pay  taxes.  This 
situation  has  been  partially  remedied  since  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  the  1944  Native  Authority  Ordinance  for  the 
“colony,”  which  gave  the  government  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  Native  Authority  treasuries.  Confidence 
in  the  native  treasuries  is  growing  and  the  people 
are  gradually  being  persuaded  to  pay  more  taxes. 
Moreover,  the  central  government  is  increasing  its 
direct  grants  to  local  rulers.  As  a  result  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  native  expenditure  on  administration,  as 
opposed  to  development,  is  decreasing;  in  Ashanti 
this  percentage  dropped  from  82  per  cent  in  1941-42 
to  62  per  cent  in  1945-46,  and  to  40.4  per  cent  in 
1946-47.  In  order  to  induce  Native  Authorities  to 
improve  their  administrations  and  increase  their 
public  services,  the  Gold  Coast  government  is  now 
giving  each  of  them  a  grant-in-aid  “not  to  exceed 
the  amount  collected  by  that  authority  in  direct 
taxation  in  the  preceding  financial  year  or  spent  by 
that  authority  on  approved  development  works 
from  its  own  resources,  whichever  is  the  less.” 
Grants  totaling  $210,000  were  made  in  1945-46,  and 
$350  ,000  in  1946-47.*’ 

Indirect  rule  has  both  merits  and  defects,  but  the 
defects  have  grown  more  and  more  apparent  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Its  principal  merit  is  that  it  is 
a  flexible  system  which  does  not  disrupt  African 
customs  and  institutions.  Lugard  and  many  others 
not  only  saw  the  practical  necessity  of  using  native 
rulers  in  order  to  conduct  an  orderly  administra¬ 
tion,  but  hoped  that  the  system  would  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  by  preserving  the  continuity 
of  their  institutions.  Moreover,  it  is  regarded  by 
British  officials  as  a  good  training  school  for  self- 
government. 

Today,  however,  indirect  rule  is  under  fire  from 
many  sources.  A  caustic  attack  on  the  way  it 
works  in  practice  was  made  in  1947  by  a  British 
medical  missionary  with  forty-five  years  experience 
in  Northern  Nigeria.  His  contention  is  that  Lu- 
gard’s  indirect  rule  was  a  “conception  of  political 

18.  Margery  Pcrham,  Native  Administration  in  Nigeria  (Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford,  1937),  pp.  202-204,  234-35. 

19.  Annual  Report  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  Year  1946,  cited, 
pp.  S8-89. 


genius”  which  has  been  allowed  to  “degenerate 
into  a  fetish.”  Lugard,  he  writes,  intended  not  only 
to  rule  through  traditional  chiefs,  but  to  train  the 
rulers  to  work  for  the  good  of  their  people.  In  this 
second  aim,  he  contends,  Britain  has  failed.^®  Less 
intemperate  but  also  critical  of  indirect  rule  is  Lord 
Hailey,  dean  of  Britain’s  colonial  experts.  While 
agreeing  that  it  is  the  most  effective  agency  avail¬ 
able  for  local  administration,^*  Lord  Hailey  doubts 
that  the  Native  Authority  system  in  its  present 
form  is  an  adequate  basis  for  Britain’s  program  of 
promoting  self-government  in  the  colonies.  He 
points  out  (i)  that  the  center  of  interest  in  indirect 
rule  is  local  rather  than  national;  (2)  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  unpopular  with  the  growing  educated  pro¬ 
fessional  or  commercial  classes;  and  (3)  that  train¬ 
ing  for  self-government  under  indirect  rule  is  so 
slow  that  “we  may  be  overtaken  by  demands  for 
political  advance  before  training  comes  to  ma¬ 
turity.”” 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  WELFARE 

Political  training  is  but  one  aspect  of  Britain’s 
preparation  of  West  Africans  to  govern  themselves. 
If  self-governing  colonies  are  to  achieve  success  in 
practice  of  democracy,  the  prevailing  95  per  cent 
illiteracy  must  be  eradicated,  and  the  extremely  low 
standard  of  living  must  be  raised.  Education  and 
economic  development  are  thus  prerequisites  for 
political  progress.  West  Africa’s  chances  of  con¬ 
quering  its  problems  of  illiteracy,  disease  and  pov¬ 
erty  have  been  somewhat  augmented  by  the  British 
Parliament’s  adoption  of  a  ten-year  program  of 
systematic  financial  aid  to  the  colonies.  Under  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  of  1940 
and  1945,  the  British  treasury  is  scheduled  to  pay 
by  1956  a  total  of  $480  million  for  colonial  social 
and  economic  development.  Money  raised  in  each 
colony  from  revenues  and  loans  is  expected  to  bring 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  development  program 
up  to  $1.2  billion.^*  Each  territory  has  attempted 
to  analyze  its  own  needs  and  has  prepared  a  ten- 
year  plan  for  spending  its  allocations.  West  Africa’s 
share  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

20.  Walter  R.  Miller,  Have  We  Failed  in  Nigeria?  (London, 
United  Society  for  Christian  Literature,  1947),  pp.  38-39;  cf. 
.Awolowo,  cited,  pp.  56-64. 

21.  Lord  Hailey,  “British  Colonial  Policy,”  Colonial  Admints- 
nation  by  European  Pouters  (New  York,  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  1947),  p.  96. 

22.  Lord  Hailey,  “Native  Administration  in  Africa,"  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  July  1947,  pp.  341-42. 

23.  The  British  Colonial  Empire  in  1947  (New  York,  British 
Information  Services,  March  1948),  p.  13. 
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From  Colonial  From  Local 
Development  and  Sources  or 
Colony  Welfare  Fund  Loans  Total 

Nigeria  $92,000,000  $120,000,000  $212,000,000 
Sierra  Leone  10,400,000  10,600,000  21,000,000 

Gambia  5,200,000  2,720,000  7,920,000 

Gold  Coast*  14,000,000  16,000,000  30,000,000 

Total  $121,600,000  $149,320,000  $270,920,000 
•(tentative) 

These  figures  do  not  include  small  allocations  for 
central  services  on  which  each  colony  is  drawing; 
Nigeria,  for  example,  will  receive  about  $8  million 
from  this  central  fund.  Although  shortages  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  technicians,  and  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  have  retarded  the  development  pro¬ 
gram,  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  Nigerian 
government  reported  that  in  1945-46  a  sum  of 
$1,232,000  was  spent,  in  addition  to  recurrent  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $148,000,  for  projects  which  included 
the  opening  of  108  miles  of  road,  the  extension  of 
rural  and  urban  water  supplies,  and  electricity  in¬ 
stallations.^'* 

Many  observers,  both  European  and  African, 
have  contended  from  the  first  that  the  colonial  de¬ 
velopment  and  welfare  program  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  development  rather  than  welfare.  These 
critics  believe  that  the  money  should  not  be  spent 
on  education,  health  and  social  services,  but  on 
projects  of  economic  development  which  will  build 
up  the  economy  of  the  colonies  to  the  point  where 
they  can  ultimately  pay  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  their  own  public  services.  The  problem, 
however,  is  quite  complex.  Doctors  contend  that 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  a  people 
suffering  from  diseases  and  malnutrition  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  improvement  of  a  colony’s  economy. 
Educators  argue  that  economic  conditions  cannot 
be  improved  without  educating  the  people  to  the 
need  for  improvement,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
better  their  economic  status.  Agriculturalists,  how¬ 
ever,  respond  that  improvement  of  health  depends 
on  the  production  of  more  and  better  food.  Still 
others  stress  the  importance  of  developing  local  in¬ 
dustries  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  population. 

Advocates  of  economic  development  have  a 
powerful  case,  but  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
dusion  that,  to  a  large  extent,  development  and 
welfare  are  inseparable.  What  is  needed  is  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  both  functions  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  is  contemplated  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  programs.  The  Emir  of  Zaria  recently  remarked 
that  his  own  Nigerian  emirate  could  use  all  the 

See  Nigeria,  Annual  Report  on  the  General  Progress  of 
Development  and  Welfare  Schemes  1945-46  (Lagos,  Govern- 
Printer,  1947),  Sessional  Paper  No.  10  of  1947. 


Clolonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund  for  the 
whole  British  Empire. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Balanced  views  of  colonialism  are  hard  to  find. 
The  apologist  seldom  admits  how  relatively  little 
has  been  accomplished,  while  the  critic  rarely  dis¬ 
cusses  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  more. 
Education  in  British  West  Africa  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  The  major  facts  are:  (i)  that  only  one 
African  in  twenty  is  able  to  read  and  write;  (2)  that 
most  of  the  schooling  is  still  provided  by  the  mis¬ 
sions,  with  governmental  assistance  for  missions 
that  meet  certain  educational  standards;  and  (3) 
that  the  problem  of  finding  financial  resources 
for  an  adequate  school  system  is  insurmountable 
at  present — for  a  colonial  government,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  or  any  other  regime. 

The  example  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  dependency 
which  receives  sizeable  subsidies  from  the  United 
States  government,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  providing  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  colonial  peoples.  Puerto 
Rico  spent  $30  million  or  40  per  cent  of  its  budget 
on  education  in  1947.  But  there  are  still  no  schools 
for  300,000  children.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  has  estimated  that  even  if 
the  entire  budget  were  devoted  to  education,  it 
would  not  be  enough  to  give  all  children  eight 
years  of  schooling.^’  Puerto  Rico  has  2,175,000  in¬ 
habitants  and  a  trade  of  $200  million  a  year  while 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  with  2,000,000 
people,  has  a  trade  of  little  more  than  $20  million. 
Trade  is  significant  because  it  is  the  chief  source  of 
colonial  revenue. 

Within  the  limits  of  “financially  realistic  targets,” 
however,  Britain  is  making  notable  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  opportunities  in  elementary,  secondary, 
higher,  technical  and  adult  education.  Enrollment 
in  primary  schools  in  the  Gold  Coast  rose  from 
87,502  in  1939  to  184,520  (including  43448  girls) 
in  1945.^^  The  number  of  schools  in  Ashanti  re¬ 
portedly  increased  from  about  50  to  950  in  the  last 
decade.  In  Sierra  Leone,  55  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  the  “colony”  now  receive  some 
schooling,  but  in  the  “protectorate”  the  figure  is 
little  more  than  3  per  cent.^’  In  the  Western  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Nigeria,  210  primary  schools  were  opened 

25.  Jaime  Benitez,  Education  and  Democracy  in  Puerto  Rico 
(mimeographed,  1947). 

26.  Annual  Report  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  Year  1946,  cited, 
pp.  121-24. 

27.  Sierra  Leone,  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department 
for  the  Year  1945  (Freetown,  Government  Printer,  1946),  p.  4. 
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during  1946.^*  These  small  beginnings  have  led 
to  new  complications  since  the  shortage  of  teachers 
has  produced  overcrowding  and  inferior  instruction. 
Nigeria,  for  example,  needs  80,000  teachers  but  has 
less  than  12,000,  most  of  whom  are  not  properly 
qualified.^^ 

In  secondary  education  opportunities  are  quite 
limited,  although  Britain’s  record  is  far  better  than 
that  of  France  in  West  Africa.  The  four  British 
colonies  have  about  i3,o(X)  students  in  more  than 
50  secondary  schools,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
Achimota  College  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Supported  by 
an  annual  government  grant  of  $200,000  to  $240,000 
it  is  a  source  of  deep  pride  among  the  people. 
When  first  organized  twenty  years  ago  it  had  diffi¬ 
culty  attracting  half  a  dozen  students,  but  last  year 
there  were  4,000  applicants  for  100  vacancies.*® 

The  most  remarkable  innovation  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  beginning  of  efforts  to  create  West 
Africa’s  first  two  universities,  one  near  Achimota 
and  the  other  in  Nigeria  at  Ibadan.  The  plan  for 
a  Gold  Coast  university  envisages  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  yxi  students  in  ten  years,  a  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3,000,000  for  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  an  annual  budget  of  from  $252,000  to 
$360,000.  An  ultimate  endowment  of  $14^00,000  is 
anticipated,  in  order  to  relieve  the  university  from 
dependence  on  the  fluctuations  of  public  finance.** 

At  present  about  250  West  Africans  are  taking 
beginning  university  courses  at  Fourah  Bay  Col¬ 
lege  in  Freetown,  ^  aba  Higher  College  in  Lagos, 
and  Achimota.  In  1947  there  were  705  studying 
‘  in  British  universities  and  85  in  the  United  States. 

Of  these  790  university  students,  434  were  from 
Nigeria,  21 1  from  the  Gold  Coast,  134  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  ii  from  the  Gambia.** 

In  answer  to  the  plea  from  both  Africans  and 
Europeans  that  Africans  be  given  a  more  practical 
education,  efforts  are  being  made  in  all  four  col¬ 
onies  to  provide  technical  training.  The  Nigerian 
development  plan,  for  example,  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  three  Trade  Centres  in  the  Western, 
Eastern  and  Northern  Provinces  giving,  to  416  ap¬ 
prentices  at  a  time,  five  years  training  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  mechanical,  motor  and  electrical  en¬ 
gineering,  and  sheet  metal  working,  smithing, 

28.  Nigeria,  Legislative  Council  Debates  (Lagos,  Government 
Printer),  First  Session,  March  20-April  2,  1947,  p.  92. 

29.  Jackson  Davis,  “Education  in  British  West  Africa,"  The 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  Summer  Number  1946,  p.  360. 

30.  See  Achimota  2927-/937,  and  Achimota  Review  1937-1947, 
published  by  the  college. 

31.  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Education,  August-Novemher  2946  (Accra,  Government  Printer, 
1946),  p.  14. 

32.  Information  from  British  Information  Services  in  New 
York. 


plumbing  and  welding.  Yaba  Higher  College  in  \ 
Lagos  is  to  be  absorbed  into  a  Yaba  Technical  In-  L 
stitute  housing  250  residential  students  and  giving  I 
classes  to  from  1,000  to  1,500  external  students.  A  ) 
Handicraft  Instructors’  Training  Centre  is  to  be 
created,  moreover,  in  order  to  promote  local  crafts-  ! 
manship.  When  104  African  instructors  have  been 
trained  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a  Handicraft  Cen¬ 
tre  will  be  established  in  each  province  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  local  crafts  to  the  senior  pupils  in  ^ 
all  local  primary  schools.** 

A  notable  experiment  in  mass  education  was 
started  in  June  1944  in  the  Udi  Division  of  Ni¬ 
geria’s  Onitsha  Province.  An  enterprising  District  1 
Officer,  with  the  help  of  his  African  staff,  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  his  spare  time  a  voluntary  mass  literacy 
campaign.  The  people  began  by  tracing  their  letters 
with  their  fingers  in  the  sand  at  the  village  meet-  1 
ing-place.  Slates  at  55  cents  each  were  too  expen-  ; 
sive,  so  planks  were  sawn  into  12-inch  square  ^ 
boards,  planed  and  blackened  on  one  side,  at  a  cost 
of  about  10  cents.  Since  even  the  boards  were  too  I 
expensive  for  general  use,  the  District  Officer  con-  ^ 
ceived  the  idea  of  using  machine-sawn  shingles  - 
made  from  rejected  railway  sleepers,  which  the  na-  f 
tive  administration  was  able  to  buy  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  When  planed  on  one  side  the  shingles  made 
adequate  writing  boards  at  a  cost  of  about  a  penny  [ 
a  piece. 

Four  communities  took  part  in  the  first  experi-  ■ 
ment,  for  the  most  part  participating  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  In  Ogwofia  village,  600  people,  or  more  than  * 
one-fourth  of  the  population,  turned  out  regularly 
for  instruction  on  market-day  afternoons.  Soon  E 
their  enthusiasm  extended  to  other  co-operative  en-  i 
deavors  for  which  they  began  to  raise  village  funds. 
Doing  all  the  work  free  of  charge  they  built  the  = 
first  co-operative  consumers  store  in  Nigeria,  spend-  | 
ing  $152  for  construction  materials.  Profits  from  the 
co-operative  shop  were  put  into  building  a  simple 
maternity  home.  A  village  reading  room,  a  medical  , 
dispensary,  model  latrines,  an  incinerator,  a  small  ^ 
market,  and  chicken  houses  were  also  built,  while  . 
the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  opened  a  | 
postal  agency  in  the  co-operative  store.  ; 

By  the  end  of  1946  more  than  30  communities  | 
had  begun  similar  “communal  development’’  pro-  | 
jects,  including  10  motor  roads  varying  from  3  to  f 
10  miles  in  length  which  required  from  5,000  to  [ 
23,000  man-days  of  free  labor.  Six  co-operative  con-  t 
sumers  stores  were  in  operation  and  5  others  were  t 
under  construction.  The  District  Officer  who  orig-  | 
inated  the  scheme  reports  that  it  “has  created  a  I 

33.  Nigeria,  A  Ten-Year  Plan  of  Development  and  Welfatf  J 
for  Nigeria  (Lagos,  Government  Printer,  1946),  pp.  89-91.  | 
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t  sense  of  civic  pride  in  those  villages  that  have  un- 
f  dertaken  their  own  development  plans.”^** 

The  Udi  “communal  development”  experiment 
r  is  important  because  it  offers  a  way  of  partially 
I  overcoming  some  of  the  tremendous  financial  and 
I  other  obstacles  in  the  path  of  raising  the  educa- 
I  tional  and  living  standards  of  British  West  Africa. 

r  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASE 

r 

!  In  health  as  in  education  the  facilities  of  British 
f  West  Africa  are  overwhelmingly  inadequate.  Ni- 
j  gcria’s  23  million  people  had  only  231  doctors  in 
1945,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  twice 
as  large  a  population,  had  72,000  doctors  listed  in 
the  British  Medical  Register,  about  40,000  of  whom 
were  in  active  practice.  The  Nigerian  government 
I  plans  to  add  7,396  hospital  beds  in  the  next  ten 
[  years  to  the  existing  5,800.^’  The  Gold  Coast  has  a 
f  fine  modern  hospital  at  Korle  Bu,  near  Accra, 
which  has  300  beds  and  treats  approximately  500 
outpatients  a  day.  A  few  other  good  hospitals  are 
.  scattered  through  the  four  colonies.  Sierra  Leone’s 
jj  ten-year  development  plan  proposes  the  building  of 
50  health  centers  (dispensaries  with  elementary 
health  services)  which  would  merely  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Pro- 
t  tectorate  no  person  should  be  more  than  eight  miles 
j  from  any  centre.”^^  The  Gambia’s  first  major 
'  health  scheme  is  the  drainage  of  the  swampy  and 
malarial  capital  city  of  Bathurst.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  after  a  quick  drive  through  the  town  during 
the  war,  reportedly  suggested  to  Prime  Minister 
j  Churchill  that  an  international  commission  should 
;  investigate  conditions  in  the  poverty-stricken  Gam¬ 
bia.  The  jovial  Briton  responded  that  it  was  a  good 
idea  providing  the  same  commission  investigated 
I  conditions  in  Mississippi! 

ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  field  of  economic  development,  Britain’s 

-  plans,  to  say  nothing  of  achievements,  are  very  dis- 
r  appointing  to  Africans.  The  magnitude  of  African 

needs  has  been  emphasized  by  Ivor  Thomas,  former 

-  British  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
I  the  Colonies.  Pointing  out  that  the  population  may 
'  double  in  seventy  years  or  less,  Thomas  stresses  the 
f  fact  that  unless  wealth  and  revenues  of  the  colonies 

are  greatly  increased  their  standards  of  living  can¬ 
not  be  raised.  In  1946  the  revenues  of  Britain’s 
I  eleven  African  colonies  totaled  only  $180  million, 

E 

I  34-  E.  R.  Chadwick,  “Communal  Development  in  Udi  Divi- 
^  sion,”  Oversea  Education,  January  1948,  pp.  627-44. 

■  35-  Nigeria,  A  Ten-Year  Plan,  cited,  pp.  67-69. 

36-  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  An  Outline  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan 
for  the  Development  of  Sierra  Leone  (Freetown,  Government 
Printer,  1946),  p.  6. 


or  $4  per  person.  In  contrast,  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  about  the  same  population,  had  an  estimated 
1947  revenue  of  $14,804  billion  or  $296  per  person. 
Thomas  concludes  that  the  only  way  to  raise  Afri¬ 
can  standards  of  living  is  “a  much  more  intense  de¬ 
development  of  the  continent  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  real  wealth.”^^ 

Advances  in  education  and  health  will  help  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  the  needs  obviously  can¬ 
not  be  met  without  extensive  economic  improve¬ 
ments.  The  ten-year  programs  of  the  four  colonies 
make  small  starts  here  and  there  in  promoting  agri¬ 
culture  and  local  industry,  but  give  no  indication 
of  activity  on  the  necessary  scale.  The  Sierra  Leone 
plan  concludes:  “There  is,  at  present,  no  prospect 
of  any  major  new  undertaking  which  might  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  economic  position.”^®  Although 
Nigerian  nationalists  contend  that  their  country  is 
rich  in  resources  and  capable  of  extensive  indus¬ 
trialization,  British  officials  believe  Nigeria  is  a 
poor  country  which  must  remain  primarily  agri¬ 
cultural.  The  wealthier  Gold  Coast  government, 
however,  is  organizing  a  $400,000  Industrial  Devel¬ 
opment  Ckirporation  to  promote  local  African  in¬ 
dustries. 

Among  other  economic  steps  Britain  is  under¬ 
taking  is  the  establishment  of  pioneer  palm  oil 
mills  in  Nigeria,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  on 
October  ii,  1946  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  During 
the  war,  the  Nigerian  veterinary  station  at  Vom 
developed  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  bacon.  Vom  officials  believe  they  have  proved 
that  Nigeria  could  supply  the  present  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  and  dairy  products  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  West  Africa.  The  new  veterinary 
school  at  Vom  is  one  of  the  early  results  of  the 
Cx)lonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund.  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  improve  the  important  fish¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  four  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  encouragement  is  being  given  to  local 
pottery,  weaving,  brass  working,  leather  working 
and  other  industries.  Moreover,  if  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  recent  oil  seeds  mission  is  carried  out, 
British  West  Africa  will  have  a  mechanized  pea¬ 
nut-growing  project  larger  than  the  much  publi¬ 
cized  3  million-acre  scheme  for  East  Africa.  At  an 
estimated  cost  of  $100,750,000,  more  than  110,000 
workers  will  clear  and  develop  peanut  plantations 
on  5  million  acres  in  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Gambia.*®* 

Agricultural  departments  in  the  four  colonies  do 

37.  Ivor  Thomas,  A  Secretary  of  State  for  the  African  Colonies 
(London,  1948). 

38.  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  An  Outline  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan, 
cited,  pp.  23-24. 

38a.  New  York,  Times,  June  6,  1948. 
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good  scientific  work  on  local  problems,  and  have 
established  numerous  experimental  stations  where 
Africans  can  learn  how  to  cultivate  their  farms. 
The  West  African  Cocoa  Research  Institute  in  the 
Gold  Coast  aims  to  improve  cocoa  production,  al¬ 
though  its  present  efforts  are  concentrated  on  fight¬ 
ing  swollen  shoot,  a  virus  disease  which  kills  the 
cocoa  trees.  The  agricultural  department  has  al¬ 
ready  cut  down  2,500,000  infected  trees  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  still  increasing  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  Since  the  Gold  Coast  is  the 
world’s  greatest  producer  of  cocoa  beans,  the  pres¬ 
ent  decline  in  production  is  costing  native  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  It  is  primarily  cocoa 
which  makes  the  Gold  Coast  the  richest  colony  in 
Africa,  for  the  profits,  unlike  those  of  the  gold, 
diamond,  manganese  and  bauxite  mines,  go  mainly 
to  Africans.^^  British  policy  prevents  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  foreign-owned  plantations  in  West  Africa. 

Similar  work  in  improving  agriculture  is  being 
done  at  the  Oil  Palm  Research  Station  in  Nigeria, 
where  the  palm  export  industry  is  endangered  by 
competition  from  better  palm  products  more  effi¬ 
ciently  produced  on  plantations  in  other  tropical 
areas.  In  Sierra  Leone,  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  has  developed  rice  production  to  the  point 
where  the  colony  now  exports  rice  to  the  needy 
Gambia.  Co-operative  societies  have  also  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  help  the  Africans,  but  the  idea  is  gen¬ 
erally  slow  in  winning  their  support. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

In  neither  local  industry  nor  agriculture,  how¬ 
ever,  are  Britain’s  efforts  sufficient  to  meet  West 
Africa’s  tremendous  needs.  The  scientific  work  of 
the  agricultural  departments  is  good,  but  it  fails  to 
get  to  the  people,  who  for  the  most  part  continue 
their  primitive  and  inefficient  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  discouraging  to  note  the  sparsity  of 
plans  for  industries  to  process  local  products.  More¬ 
over,  the  world  economic  and  financial  situation  is 
reacting  adversely  on  Britain’s  development  projects. 
The  Acting  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  warned  the 
Legislative  Council  on  November  21,  1947  that 
certain  items  in  the  development  program  for  1948 
would  have  to  be  postponed  because  of  the  colony’s 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments.  Imports,  he  said, 
particularly  those  from  hard  currency  countries, 
must  be  restricted.'*®  Governor  Sir  Arthur  Richards 
made  a  similar  declaration  before  the  Nigerian  Leg¬ 
islative  Council.  The  warnings  of  the  two  gov- 

39.  V'ernon  McKay,  “Cocoa  Demand  Goes  Up,  Supply  Comes 
Down,”  Food  Industries,  May  1948,  pp.  98-100. 

40.  Sierra  Leone,  Speech  and  Address  by  His  Excellency  the 
Acting  Governor  (Freetown,  Government  Printer,  1947),  Ses¬ 
sional  Papwr  No.  8  of  1947,  pp.  i-ii. 


ernors  were  doubly  discouraging  because  British 
West  Africa  had  emerged  from  the  war  with  large 
sterling  balances,  as  a  result  of  military  expendi¬ 
tures  and  a  relative  increase  in  exports  over  im¬ 
ports.  The  revenues  of  the  four  colonies  increased 
from  $42,696,000  in  1938  to  $90,988,000  in  1946.'** 

British  rule  in  West  Africa  also  creates  a  grave 
psychological  problem  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
may  prove  as  important  as  the  economic  difficulties. 
There  is  no  white  supremacy  movement  to  upset 
race  relations  because  there  are  no  permanent 
white  settlers,  but  many  British  officials  irritate 
educated  Africans  by  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  upholding  “the  white  man’s  prestige.”  Recent 
Nigerian  and  Gold  Coast  regulations  have  opened 
European  hospitals  to  Africans,  have  ended  re¬ 
strictions  against  African  settlement  in  European 
residential  areas,  and  have  made  discrimination 
in  hotels  and  other  public  places  illegal.  But  there 
are  still  a  few  officials  and  many  unofficials  who 
consider  Africans  lazy,  stupid  and  dishonest.  More¬ 
over,  many  officials  regard  educated  African  na¬ 
tionalists  as  enemies  who  are  undoing  Britain’s 
constructive  work,  rather  than  as  friends  who  will 
some  day  play  an  important  role  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  country’s  affairs.  British  officials 
sometimes  answer  intemperate  abuse  by  hitting 
back  but,  more  often,  their  reaction  is  “to  attempt 
to  ignore  abuse  in  a  gentlemanly  way.”'*^  The  latter 
technique  appears  to  be  even  more  irritating  to 
Africans. 

As  a  result,  no  matter  what  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  concessions  Britain  grants,  the  psychological 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate.  The  history  of 
colonial  nationalism  suggests  that  as  standards  of 
living  rise,  colonial  peoples  become  more  conscious 
of  their  capacities,  and  consequently  increase  their 
demands.  Realizing  this  fact,  the  British  Colonial 
Office  is  placing  new  emphasis  on  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  work.  An  outstanding  officer  has  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Public  Relations  Department  in 
Nigeria  where  he  has  done  excellent  work  in  win¬ 
ning  the  confidence  of  many  Africans.  But  if  this 
program  is  to  succeed  the  entire  British  colonial 
service  will  have  to  become  a  huge  public  relations 
department,  for  the  injudicious  remarks  or  conduct 
of  one  officer  can  undermine  the  good  work  of 
many. 

In  summary,  British  West  Africa’s  greatest  im- 

41.  United  Nations  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  SdietA 
Features  of  the  World  Economic  Situation  ig4y-4y  (Lake  Suc¬ 
cess,  January  1948),  p.  iii. 

42.  T.  S.  Simey,  “Colonial  Discontents — The  Psychology  of 
Nationalism,"  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  February  IJ, 
1948. 
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mediate  needs  are  a  more  rapid  Africanization  of  Soviet-American  world  conflict.  The  Zikists  in  Ni- 
thc  civil  service,  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  im-  geria  are  also  much  interested  in  the  Soviet  sys- 
provc  agricultural  production  and  develop  local  in-  tern,  although  their  aim  appears  to  be  the  preserva- 
dustries,  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  psychological  tion  of  democratic  government  in  an  independent 
problem  of  building  mutual  confidence  between  Socialist  state.  A  few  Africans,  notably  I.  T.  Wal- 
raccs.  If  these  needs  are  not  met,  Africans  are  likely  lace-Johnson  in  Freetown,  have  studied  in  Mos- 
to  show  growing  interest  in  the  methods  by  which  cow  but,  in  general,  knowledge  of  Soviet  policies 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  its  backward  areas,  is  vague.  Educated  Africans  are  impressed  by  what 
Although  the  Gold  Coast  government  has  appar-  they  read  about  the  rapid  industrialization  of  back- 
cntly  exaggerated  the  role  of  Communists  in  the  ward  areas  and  the  quick  education  of  illiterate 
February  1948  riots  which  resulted  in  26  deaths  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are  also  deeply 
and  242  injuries,  the  secretary  of  the  leading  Gold  affected  by  the  belief  that  there  is  no  race  prejudice 
G)ast  nationalist  movement  is  reportedly  a  member  in  Russia.  Since  poverty-stricken  peoples  are  good 
of  the  Communist  party.  In  Freetown,  capital  of  targets  for  Soviet  propaganda,  interest  in  Russian 
Sierra  Leone,  a  number  of  newspaper  editors  are  practices  will  undoubtely  increase  as  more  and 
pro-Russian  in  their  attitude  toward  the  present  more  Africans  become  educated. 

Big  Business  in  West  Africa 

By  Vernon  McKay  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 

While  the  main  political  grievance  of  West  Afri-  fields  than  trading.  Its  latest  important  venture, 
cans  is  Britain’s  slowness  in  advancing  the  four  nearing  completion  after  four  and  a  half  years 
colonies  toward  self-government,  the  chief  eco-  work  and  $3  million  expenditure  (including 
nomic  grievance  is  that  the  area  is  exploited  by  $400,000  for  American  machinery),  is  an  air<ondi- 
European  business  firms.  Africans  complain  be-  tioned  plywood  factory  at  Sapele,  Nigeria,  which  is 
cause  business  opportunities  are  monopolized  by  to  produce  six  million  board  feet  of  3/16  inch  ply- 
European  firms,  and  because  mining  and  trading  wood  annually.^  The  company  has  recently  ac¬ 
companies  rarely  put  their  profits  into  African  de-  quired  a  large  timber  concession  in  the  Gold  Coast 
vclopments.  where  a  similar  plywtxid  mill  is  to  be  erected.  It 

British  West  Africa  is  the  main  theatre  of  opera-  also  operates  a  sawmill  at  Sapele,  is  part  owner  of 
tions  of  the  world’s  largest  trading  company,  the  a  construction  company,  has  a  one-third  interest  in 
United  Africa  Co.,  Ltd.  (U.A.C.).  A  subsidiary  a  500,000  gallon  brewery  now  being  built  .in  Lagos, 
of  the  Anglo-Dutch  combine.  Lever  Brothers  and  is  spending  $5  million  on  its  river  fleet  and  docks, 
Unilever  Limited,  U.A.C.  now  owns  all  the  shares  is  completing  a  banana  flaking  plant,  and  plans  to 
of  some  37  companies  and  has  a  controlling  interest  produce  concentrated  orange  juice.**  Another  sub¬ 
in  about  20  others.*  It  trades  throughout  West  and  sidiary  of  Lever  Brothers  produces  soap  in  Lagos. 
Central  Africa,  but  two-thirds  of  its  business  is  Although  the  company  shows  initiative  in  ex¬ 
concentrated  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast,  where  panding  its  own  activities,  it  is  very  unpopular  be¬ 
lt  buys  60  per  cent  of  the  export  crops,  and  sells  cause  of  its  foreign  ownership  and  its  tendency  to 
nearly  half  the  imported  European  merchandise,  stifle  competing  enterprises.  U.A.C.’s  far-reaching 
U.A.C.  be  government,”  say  the  natives,^  a  senti-  interests  even  extend  indirectly  to  the  tin  mines  of 
ment  often  echoed  by  British  officials  who  are  irri-  Central  Nigeria.  When  the  British  government  took 
tated  by  the  power  wielded  by  the  organization,  away  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  in 
Last  year  U.A.C.  did  a  $300  million  business,  with  1899,  it  agreed  to  pay  the  company  a  compensation 
profits  after  taxes  totaling  over  $10  million,  or  18  of  ^^865,000  plus  half  the  royalties  on  all  minerals 
per  cent  of  its  original  capitalization.  British  offi-  for  99  years.  Lever  Brothers  bought  out  Royal 
cials,  incidentally,  are  orclinarily  not  allowed  to  Niger  in  1920,  and  nine  years  later  formed  the 
hold  stock  in  any  firm  which  derives  profits  from  United  Africa  Company.  About  ;^2,250,ooo  was 
the  colony  in  which  they  serve.  paid  to  the  companies  between  1906  and  1944  as 

U.A.C.’s  enterprise  extends  into  many  other  their  share  of  the  government’s  mining  royalties.’ 

>•  J.  Mars,  “Extra-Territorial  Enterprises,”  Mining,  Commerce,  The  British  Colonial  Office  is  trying  tO  end  this 
‘nd  Finance  in  Nigeria,  edited  by  Margery  Perham  (London,  arrangement,  but  U.A.C.  is  holding  OUt  for  more 
Faber  and  Faber,  1948),  p.  61.  .  .  .  . 

L  Gilbert  Burck,  “Unilever’s  Africa,”  Fortune,  January  1948,  Information  furnished  by  U.A.C.  officials  in  London, 

p.  60.  4.  Gilbert  Burck,  cited,  p.  139. 
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compensation  than  the  government  is  willing  to 

pay. 

The  mining  companies  are  another  object  of  ani¬ 
mosity,  for  they  are  stripping  West  Africa  of  its 
resources  and  taking  the  profits  to  England.  The 
Amalgamated  Tin  Mines  of  Nigeria,  which  last 
year  paid  a  28  per  cent  dividend,  is  a  combine  con¬ 
trolling  60  per  cent  of  the  tin-bearing  fields.  Some 
of  the  gold,  diamond,  manganese  and  bauxite 
mines  in  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  gold,  diamond, 
and  iron  mines  of  Sierra  Leone  also  pay  handsome 
dividends.  Since  1942,  incidentally,  trade  unions 
modeled  on  those  of  Britain  have  been  systematic¬ 
ally  fostered  by  British  officials  in  the  four  colonies, 
and  have  achieved  some  success  in  raising  wages 
and  improving  working  conditions  in  the  mines 
and  other  European  enterprises.^ 

The  complexity  of  the  relationship  of  European 
business  to  African  development  has  been  brilliant¬ 
ly  described  by  W.  H.  Hancock,^  who  points  out 
the  inaccuracies  of  many  generalizations  about  Eu¬ 
ropean  exploitation  on  the  “traders’  frontier”  in 
West  Africa.  One  major  contribution  that  foreign 
business  has  made  is  the  building  up  of  West 
Africa’s  exports,  which  enable  the  four  colonies  to 
import  foreign  goods  and  services. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  ? 

If  African  antagonism  toward  Europeans  is  to  be 
moderated,  however,  the  position  and  policies  of 
foreign  business  require  considerable  readjustment. 
That  U.A.C.  is  aware  of  this  need  is  suggested  by 
the  November  1946  annual  report  in  which 
Geoffrey  Heyworth,  Chairman  of  Lever  Brothers, 
outlined  some  proposals  for  African  development. 
U.A.C.  plans  to  spend  $9,000,000  for  the  housing 
and  training  of  workers  for  its  Nigerian  and  Gold 
Coast  plywood  industries.  Moreover,  Heyworth 
declared,  “the  pattern  of  the  businesses  of  the 
United  Africa  Company  is  . .  .  gradually  changing 
from  general  wholesaling  and  retailing  to  one  of 
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specialized  wholesaling,  with  retailing  passing  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Africans.”® 

Restoration  of  the  retail  trade  to  Africans  is  a 
need  which  has  been  mounting  ever  since  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  foreign 
traders  extended  their  activities  from  the  coast  into 
the  interior.  Much  more  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  companies,  however,  if  they  are  to  contribute 
a  fair  share  of  the  effort  to  solve  the  economic  and 
psychological  problems  confronting  Britain.  Both 
the  people  and  the  companies  would  benefit  if  the 
latter  would  aid  agricultural  producers  to  increase 
export  crops.  The  training  of  more  Africans  to  take 
over  interior  trading  posts  would  also  help.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  companies  should  overcome  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  promote  local  industries.^ 

Railroads  and  public  utilities  in  British  West 
Africa  are  government  owned  and  operated,  as  is 
the  coal  mine  which  was  opened  at  Enugu,  Nigeria 
in  1915.  In  1946  an  important  statement  on  colonial 
mining  policy  was  issued  in  Britain,  emphasizing 
the  principle  of  government  retention  of  mineral 
rights,  and  foreshadowing  eventual  government 
operation  of  all  mines.'®  At  the  moment,  however, 
no  steps  to  put  these  principles  into  practice  have 
been  taken,  and  the  mining  companies  do  not  seem 
to  be  worried. 

Socialization  in  the  colonies  is  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  imperial  relationship.  Since  colonial 
government  is  not  rooted  in  the  will  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  socialization  for  the  benefit  of  society  might 
appear  to  Africans  as  nationalization  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Britain.  Moreover,  British  officialdom  in  West 
Africa  is  only  a  skeleton  service  which  lacks  the 
technical  capacity  to  run  a  Socialist  administra¬ 
tion."  In  any  case,  the  need  for  capital  is  so  ot- 
mendous  that  private  sources  are  essential  to  sup¬ 
plement  government  enterprise.  Profits  must  still 
be  good  enough  to  attract  investors,  but  in  the 
future  the  admission  of  private  capital  will  have  to 
be  more  closely  regulated  in  order  to  assure  a  fairer 
return  to  the  colonics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Owing  to  rising  costs  of  printing,  paper  and  operating  expenses  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
has  decided,  instead  of  making  the  increase  in  subscription  cost  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports  published  annually  from  twenty-four  to  twenty.  No 
Reports,  therefore,  will  be  issued  in  July  and  August. 

Among  reports  scheduled  for  publication  beginning  September  i  are  The  Philippine  Republic, 
by  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger;  Postwar  Developments  in  Austria,  by  Winifred  N.  Hadsel;  American  Public 
Opinion  and  Foreign  Policy,  by  Martin  Kriesberg  of  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  and  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries,  by  Harold  H.  Hutcheson. 


